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FLOWER AND MURIE ON THE DISSECTION OP A 
BUSHWOMAN.* 



It is always gratifying, never surprising, to find the influence of an- 
thropological inquiry felt beyond the circle of its devotees ; to see men 
whose specialities attract them to objects of research interesting but 
inscrutable to uprofanum vulgus, ready to inform us, though indirectly, 
about matters of anthropological moment. Comparative anatomists 
have necessarily pursued their study with reference, more or less in- 
timate, to human construction, but, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
they have seen the culmination of their labours in the illustration of 
abstract "man" — an aim most laudable in itself, in results frequently 
unsatisfactory, inasmuch as a prime element in such comparisons, 
differentiation in man himself, has been ignored. Until late years, 
indeed, one would have gathered from ordinary text-books of anthro- 
potomy that man is a creation of the most inflexible routine ; that a 
specialised set of bones and muscles, for example, invariable in 
presence, constant in relations, erected and clothed his framework. 
The attention of many eminent anatomists, of whom it woidd be in- 
vidious to name but a few, is now, however, directed to the existence 
of numerous and important diversities in the soft structures of man, 
more especially in the muscles — but hitherto, observations of this kind 
have been empirical — scattered letters writing no language — and al- 
though Mr. Wood (Journal of Comparative A natomy and Physiology, 
No. 1) indicates a philosophical want when he draws attention to the 
desh - ability of marking the correlation and rhythm of the "anomalies" 
observed in the ordinary subjects of the dissecting-room, it is a 
desideratum still more urgent to ascertain the range of such variations 
in racial forms. That of the typical Negro excepted, the recent 
anatomy of extra-European races, many of which, and those the most 
interesting, are passing away from, the possibility of record, is well- 
nigh unknown. We would fain hope, therefore, that the minute dis- 
section of one of the aberrant forms of South Africa, recently chronicled 
by Messrs. Flower and Murie (Journal of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, No. 2), is the commencement of systematic research into 
racial structure. Should it prove so, its great intrinsic value will be 
enhanced. 

The subject examined was, we gather, a girl of about twenty-one 
years of age; in life possessed of "a fair amount of intelligence"; 

* Journal of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. Macmillan and Co. 
No. 2, May 1867. 
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" speaking English" and "playing the piano" being not the highest, 
we presume, of her intellectual credentials. " In general outward 
appearance she bore evidence of being a genuine example of the Bush- 
man race, agreeing in all the essential particulars with the 'Hottentot 
Venus,' as described by Cuvier." At the time of death the gluteal 
hump was very subdued, " still the fat of the buttocks was fully one 
inch and a quarter in thickness, and the skin over it had a remarkably 
loose, flaccid, and wrinkled character as if at some previous time it was 
more fully distended." It is remarkable that Cuvier (Mem. du Mug., 
p. 268) describes these accumulations of fat as having "a striking re- 
semblance to those which appear in the female mandrills, baboons, etc., 
and which assume at certain epochs of their life a truly monstrous 
development." This statement, however, does not seem to have been 
confirmed, and in the female macaques and cynocephali that have 
come under the writer's observation the spareness of gluteal adeps 
usual in the monkeys has not been modified. 

The memoir is enriched with an elaborate series of external measure- 
ments of the body and a comparison of the proportions of its projected 
outline with those of the figui-e given by Carus. Hence the authors 
deduce — " That in the Bushwoman the head is slightly longer, the 
shoulders are placed much higher, the arms are very markedly shorter 
(three inches), the legs slightly longer (half-an-inch), the umbilicus 
placed somewhat higher, the shoulder narrower, but the thorax is 
nearly equal in breadth, while the pelvis is considerably narrower — 
this disproportion of pelvic breadth, however, being less marked oppo- 
site the trochanters. The principal peculiarity then in the Bushwoman 
appears to be the shortness of the upper extremities, which is also well 
expressed in the distance from finger tip to finger tip of the outstretched 
arms — this distance being fully two inches less than the total height 
of the individual, instead of equal to it, as is commonly the case in the 
European." We must not, however, view this brevity of the arm as a 
race character, for, as might be exj>ected from Negrine analogies, it is, 
on the Authors' own showing, an individual peculiarity ; three Bush- 
men tabulated by them giving measurements of the arm as compared 
with the total height similar to those of the Negro. Contrasted with 
these, an individual contraction of the arm to the extent of one or 
one-and-a-half inch less than in the average European would appear 
stranger if we were unprepared to find that in their very deviations 
these races exemplify the infantile characters of higher types ; " On 
comparing the proportions of the segments of the limbs with the mean 
of those of numerous individuals at various ages as given by Humjjhry, 
we are struck with the remarkable agreement between them and those 
of the European child between four and six years old. It would, 
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indeed, appear as if the proportions of a child of that age had been 
permanently retained." The comparative height of the shoulders de- 
serves more notice than it obtains ; from the measurements given it 
evidently resulted, not from the elevation of the scapula upon the ribs, 
but from an absolute shortening of the cervical vertebra, an obvious 
simious character. A trunk tapering downwards from the chest is, 
moreover, suggestive of the pithecoid outline. 

Another curious peculiarity presented itself in the length of the 
hallux. "The great toe," say the authors, " is rather the longest, but 
such," they add, "is the case in many individuals of the higher races, 
although, according to the canons of ancient art, it should be shorter." 
As a general rule, a short hallux is undoubtedly a retrograde character, 
and the difficulty thence arising in respect to the Grecian model is ex- 
plicable only on the supposition that the stock of the Greek tribes, 
whatever or wherever it might have been, had this mammalian cha- 
racteristic more pronounced than its neighbours. The salient points 
of artificial beauty are everywhere exaggerations of natural conforma- 
tion ; and it is not surprising to find even in the highest races outcrops 
of the archetype in directions nowise affecting the rank conferred upon 
them by their totality of organisation. Though the existence of a 
long hallux is limited by the authors to " many individuals of the 
higher races," it is difficult to see the grounds upon which it is ren- 
dered the exception and not the rule ; as amongst ourselves, at least, it 
clearly appears to be. At all events, it is sufficiently obvious from the 
table previously referred to that the length of the great toe in the 
subject under examination is foreign to the race. In the three Bushmen 
an average femur of 27-78", and tibia of 23-89" (per centage of total 
height), give a foot of 13-78", whereas in the woman a femur of 26'49", 
and tibia of 21-08", yield 13-87" as the length of the foot. 

Our knowledge of the physiognomy and sense organs is in many 
particulars rendered more jDi-ecise than heretofore. On the other hand, 
the direct contradiction given to previous describers of the hair-growth 
is somewhat perplexing. " On a careful examination of the scalp, it was 
ascertained that the hair did not grow in distinct patches with bare 
intervals, as has been asserted, but the roots were evenly scattered — 
the aggregation into tufts being due to a peculiar tendency in the 
hairs themselves." The testimony of Barrow and others would be no 
insuperable obstacle to our acceptance of this statement, were it not 
confirmed by an express declaration like that of Parsons, who says that 
in the subject dissected by him "the hair lay in little distinct compact 
curly tufts twisted spirally, and in the intervals of these tufts the skin 
was distinctly seen." In this inconsistency of observation we must 
await further information. The breasts were, as usual, "soft, flaccid, 
vol. v. — NO. XVIII. f 
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and subpendulous," their antematronal condition showing that the 
great length ultimately attained is of congenital derivation. 

One point, at least, the authors may be considered to have set at 
rest. The value of the tablier as a natural character of South African 
Negroids has been so often depreciated that a decision of the question 
is of much importance, and this we seem to have obtained. "The sides 
of the prepuce (clitoridis) were prolonged down into the nymphse, 
which formed largely developed, lax, pendulous, triangular lobes of a 
dark purplish brown colour, which, in a relaxed condition, measured 
1 -2", but they admitted of considerable extension. The remarkable 
development of the labia minora or nymphse which is so general a 
characteristic of the Hottentot and Bushman races, was sufficiently 
well-marked to distinguish these parts at once from those of any of the 
ordinary varieties of the human species, although they had not attained 
that extraordinary extent attributed to them by most authors. 

"In reference to this subject, the following communication, received 
from a scientific friend residing at the Ctq>e of Good Hope, upon whose 
testimony perfect reliance can be placed, may be of interest to the 
anatomist. 

"Two pure-bred Hottentots, mother and daughter, were the subjects 
of examination. In the words of our correspondent, — ' The daughter 
was first examined. She is about twelve years old ; the glutei muscles 
are covered with the prominent peculiar hemispherical cushions of fat 
common to the tribe, and the mammary development is commencing. 
On standing up, two thongs of about the thickness of a cedar-wood 
pencil hang down from the pudendum, exactly like strips of sheep-skin 
slightly twisted and apparently vascular. On separating the labia 
these appendages are found at once to be the nymphse elongated, the 
base or attachment about half the area of what they might be expected 
to cover, the slight twist commencing immediately at the attachment, 
viz., within the pudendum. The total length of the appendage from the 
base to the end exactly three inches and a half. The hymen perfect. 
The diameter of the circular aperture to the vagina about a quarter or 
a third part of an inch. 

" The mother had the usual falling off appearance of youth of the 
Hottentots of thirty years old. Mamma; flaccid and elongated. She 
took up her appendages, leading the right one round the right side 
above the gluteal projection, similarly, the left one round the left side, 
their ends met at the spine ! I am now perfectly convinced that the 
organisation is natural and congenital, and not produced, as has been 
supposed, by the degraded and filthy habits of the tribe." 

The examination of the muscular system yielded some important 
results, notwithstanding that the authors sum up their notices of it 
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by saying — "On referring to the absolutely differentiating characters 
laid down by Professor Huxley, we find that in no case does our sub- 
ject pass over the boundary line. We also find that in no one of the 
numerous variations does the approach to simian characteristics ac- 
tually exceed that which has occasionally been met with in the white 
races of man." This mode of estimating differential characters is ob- 
jectionable. Given a human form, evidently inferior in its general 
organisation, and possessing in its myology, for example, half-a-dozen 
simian characters, each of these, or even two or three of them together, 
are occasionally found in individuals of a higher type; therefore, their 
concentration in the lower man has no biological value. The con- 
clusion stated or implied is a nonsequitur. It is an undeniable prin- 
ciple that in proximate afnnes distinguishing characters are propor- 
tionately instable. Taken as a whole, the human group is composed 
of members closely allied ; their discriminative characters are, therefore, 
vacillating. It is clear, then, that as between race and race the value 
of differentiations depends on the majority of instances, and that this 
value istotallyunaffected by a few instances occurring elsewhere. Again, 
human animalisation partakes necessarily of brute characters, but par- 
takes of them more or less, both individually and racially. As between 
man and beast, therefore, our estimation of a ferine character found in 
any race should proceed upon its persistency in that race, or upon its 
association with similar or higher develojjments. The authors, indeed, 
trembled on the verge of a concession which would have been fatal to the 
latter part of their statement. " It is, however, interesting to observe, 
that in the very significant arrangement of the flexor tendons of the foot, 
the tendon of the flexor hallucis, giving a branch to the fourth as well as 
to the second and third toes, and 2)art of the flexor bi'evis arising from 
the tendon of the long flexor, on both feet alike, the deviation from the 
specially human condition of these parts is as fully marked as in any 
case hitherto recorded ;" and this case, be it observed, occurring at the 
bottom of the human scale, and in the single instance examined by 
them. "Whether this is in any way characteristic of the inferior races 
of the human species, or a mere coincidence, remains to be determined 
by future observers." We cannot help thinking that such a coin- 
cidence would be a strange vagary of chance. The omohyoid presented 
itself in a very interesting condition. Of this muscle, which in man 
generally is biventral, and preserves its intermediate tendon in the 
chimpanzee, but loses it in the lower cheiropods, there exhibiting but 
rarely a few glistening fibres, we read, — " The muscular fibres in as- 
cending the neck had no appreciable tendinous intersection, but were 
enclosed and bound down by fascia so as to produce the bending or 
angular change of direction, which, however, was less marked than 

y 2 
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usual." It would almost seem that the troglodyte condition of the 
muscle is an interpolation between that of the lower pithecoid and the 
lower human. The other muscles giving indications of degradation 
were a distinct cephalo -humeral, developed almost to its condition in 
the carnivora; aglutseus externus, "thin, flabby, and badly developed"; 
and an occipital group of noticeable strength, not by any means to be 
expected in such a subject. 

The brain was light, weighing but thirty-eight ounces. Whether 
any part of the deficiency is attributable to exhaustive disease we shall, 
perhaps, learn from Mr. Marshall, to whom it has been committed for 
examination, and whose investigation we await with interest. The 
usual cause of death was apparent. " The whole of the left lung was 
firmly adherent to the thoracic walls ; there were also some slight ad- 
hesions on the right side. Both lungs contained abundance of tuber- 
cular deposit ; the left had several large cavities filled with purulent 
matter. The distinction of the lobes was completely obliterated by 
adhesions." The fatal strain upon the respiratory system of the im- 
ported Negro or Negroid seems generally to involve the alimentary in 
its effects; in the present subject the intestinal tract was pervaded by 
tubercular ulceration. 

On the whole, Messrs. Flower and Murie's dissection amply confirms 
the Bushman in the rank, both racial and biological, to which he has 
been assigned by common consent,- — that of a divergent Negroid on the 
very confines of humanity. 

We may not, perhaps, be able to accept every observation noted in 
this memoir as equally valuable to comparative anthropology, but the 
reserve does not diminish our obligation for a laborious examination 
and candid record of the features presented to its authors. Such op- 
portunities as theirs have hitherto been of angelic rarity. We can only 
hope that they will become more frequent and be used as thoroughly. 

C. W. D. 



